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Has the Red Grouse, Lagopus scoticus, been known to inter- 
breed with the Ptarmigan, LZ. mutus? This question is of some 
interest to grouse-shooters as well as to ornithologists, because 
it is not unfrequently asked on moors where the ranges of the 
two species overlap. 

Probably not a few sportsmen and gamekeepers would 
promptly answer it in the affirmative, either as they thought of 
their own knowledge, or on the authority of others who believe 
they have seen or killed and handled such a hybrid. On the 
other hand, I do not think that any experienced ornithologist 
would be prepared to give such a Comet an unqualined 
endorsement. 4 

My attention was first directed to the sates in 1888. In 
August of that year, when shooting at Black Corries, as the 
guest of Mr. John Gilmour, I chanced to kill a very light-coloured 
young Grouse. This bird rose with two other young ones of the 
_. ordinary colour and the old hen; and as it flew we all thought 
for the moment it was either a Ptarmigan or a hybrid. On 
picking it up, however, notwithstanding its peculiar colouring, — 
we readily agreed that it was only a variety of the Grouse. On 
dissection it proved, as I was subsequently informed by the 


taxidermist, to be a female with the ovaries apparently in a 
healthy condition. 
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At the time I was not able to say whether a hybrid of the 
Red Grouse and Ptarmigan had been known to occur, but con- 
sidering the close relationship of the two species and that their 
ranges overlap one another in many parts of Scotland, as well as 
the thoroughly ascertained fact that other game-birds by no 
means so nearly akin do occasionally interbreed, the occurrence 
of such a hybrid seemed by no means unlikely. 

On my return home, however, after consulting a large number 
of ornithological writers, including all our principal authorities, 
I was rather surprised to find that not a single instance of this 
particular hybrid was on record, though accounts of other hybrids 
were given in some numbers.* Of course such evidence is purely 
negative, and only shows that our authors had not met with a case 
which they considered sufficiently authenticated ; at the same time it 
certainly seems to indicate that the hybrid, if it occurs at all, must 
be excessively rare, and that therefore the not unfrequent reports 
of its occurrence current amongst gamekeepers, or recorded in 
‘The Field,’ must be received with the greatest caution. 

Under these circumstances, although I may not be able to 
give a definite answer to the question with which I have com- 
menced this paper, I think it may be of some interest to consider, 
firstly, some typical cases of such alleged hybrids from the 
columns of ‘ The Field’ and elsewhere; and, secondly, to arrange 
the arguments, as they occur to me, for and against the proba- 
bilities of its occurrence. Some of these reputed occurrences 
rest only on the fact that one or more very white-looking birds 
have been seen amongst the red ones. Such cases are not worth 
discussing, for unless the exact position of the white and the 
eolours of the darker feathers can be ascertained, the probabilities 
would be all in favour of albinism, which in a more or less 
complete form is not uncommon amongst Grouse and other 
animals. Besides, the eye is very apt to be deceived both as to 
the quantity and distribution of the white on a flying bird; for 
instance, whilst the light-coloured specimen which I shot at Black 
Corries was on the wing, we all of us thought it to be a nearly 
pure white bird, and were accordingly surprised to find when we 


* Mr. Seebohm, in his ‘ British Birds,’ speaking of the Red Grouse, 
says, ‘It has been known to interbreed with black game, and possibly with 
Ptarmigan”; but he does not adduce any instance, 
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picked it up that it really was more of a dirty slate and yellow 
tone, and I have more than once made the same remark on 
so-called “ white’’ Pheasants. 

Passing over the instances reported to have been seen only, 
I will consider some in which the bird has been secured and 
examined. 

In August and September, 1888, no fewer than five cases were 
reported in ‘The Field’ of ‘‘ white Grouse” or hybrids, and a 
sixth referred to by the Editor. 

In one of these the writer expressly states that his bird was 
only a variety of the Red Grouse, as no Ptarmigan existed 
anywhere near, though but for this circumstance it would not 
unlikely have passed as a hybrid, since the wish is apt to be 
father to the thought, and the shooter would be inclined to believe 
that he possessed the more curious specimen. 

In two other cases the writers seem to have satisfied them- 
selves that their birds were also r-erely varieties, as they do 
not, and could not, by the description they give, claim them 
as hybrids. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth cases require more consideration. 

The fourth example was shot out of a covey of six ordinary 
Grouse on Sir Donald Currie’s Garth Moors. The writer, after 
roughly describing the coloration, adds, “ At first sight one would 
imagine the bird to be a cross, if such a thing were possible, 
between a Grouse and a Ptarmigan.” The description of the 
colour is as follows :— 


“The back is nearly white, slightly speckled with light brown, with a 
small patch of dark grouse-feathers on either side close to the pinions of 
the wings; a couple of corresponding dark patches lie immediately below 
the wings on the body, while the breast is of a very light colour, in which 
light feathers predominate, with a dark line down the centre. The tail is 
white, shading off to a pale slate-colour at the tip, and the outer feathers of 
the wings are pure white, faintly tipped with grey. The feet are like those 
of other Grouse, but the pads are distinctly yellow, instead of the usual 
grey-green colour of the ordinary young birds on these moors.” 


Now it seems to me that this description affords tolerably 
conclusive evidence that this bird was only a whitish Grouse, 
and not a hybrid, since if it had been a bybrid the colours of the 
back would have approximated to those of the Ptarmigan in 
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summer or autumn; that is, it would have been slaty or ash- 
grey, largely vermiculated, and here and there blotched with 
black instead of white, which is the winter dress of the Ptarmigan ; 
whilst the tail, instead of being “‘ white shading off to a pale slate- 
colour at the tip,” would have been blackish, with the tips more 
or less white; that is, almost exactly the reverse, if it is to be 
taken as evidence of interbreeding. This error of expecting a 
hybrid in early autumn plumage to approximate to the winter 
plumage of the Ptarmigan, is noticeable in most of the descrip- 
tions I have read of so-called hybrids, whereas an ordinary white 
variety might be expected to show white or absence of colour 
almost anywhere, irrespective of the seasonal dress or sex of its 
parents. 

I may add that although in this and most other similar cases 
the fact that the bird was the only one of the covey so marked, 
if it does not make it certain that a cock Ptarmigan had not 
previously paired with a hen Grouse, it at least makes it highly 
improbable. 

The fifth and sixth instances are the most probable of any 
I have come across, and I give the reference to these verbatim, 
the sixth being contained in the editorial note :— 


“Hysrip PraRMIGAN AND Rep Grouse.—With reference to F. J. M.'s 
note in your last issue [the third on my list] on a curious variety of the 
Red Grouse, I may mention that in 1873 there was a covey of five birds 
on Ben Larven which were believed by the keepers to be hybrids between 
Red Grouse and Ptarmigan. Mr. Chalmers, who had rented the moor for 
some years, succeeded in shooting a brace in October, and submitted them 
to several ornithologists in Edinburgh, who all pronounced that the keepers 
were right. Ben Larven is within a few miles. of Garth. [In 1878 
a hybrid between Red Grouse and Ptarmigan was exhibited by Professor 
Newton at a meeting of the Zoological Society. It had been shot on the 
1st Sept. in that year at Kintradwell, in Sutherland, and was forwarded to 
him by Capt. Houston, of Kintradwell.—Eb.}.” 


Now the fact that the whole covey in this instance seems to 
have been peculiarly coloured, and that the two birds shot were 
submitted for examination to persons said to be ornithologists, 
undoubtedly makes it look like a genuine instance of hybridism, 
as I believe a whole brood of albinos must be extremely rare, if 
it ever occurs; but unfortunately, in the absence of any descrip- 
tion of the birds shot, or any names of those who favoured the 
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the theory of hybridism, it is impossible to accept the statement 
alone as conclusive evidence. 

I regret very much that I did not at the time endeavour to 
follow up this case; but as it was then already fifteen years old, 
and had not found its way into any standard work, it was probably 
open to serious criticism. 

The sixth instance, referred to in the Editor’s note, I must 
now discuss at some length, because on this, and this alone, 
so far as I have yet been able to ascertain, rests the case for 
the actual occurrence of a hybrid between the Red Grouse and 
Ptarmigan. 

This bird, on my application, was very kindly forwarded to 
me by Prof. Newton for examination, and the following is my 
description :— 

Size, that of young Grouse, or about the same as small 
Ptarmigan. Bill a trifle heavier than those of young Grouse. 
Legs and toes well feathered, more so than young Grouse in 
August; otherwise not different. Above: head, neck, back, 
wings, and tail-coverts, all as in early autumn plumage of 
Ptarmigan, but darker, with very narrow white and yellowish- 
tinged bars crossing. the feathers universally ; the body of all the 
feathers brownish black, the general effect distinctly more the 
greyish black of the Ptarmigan than the reddish yellow of the 
Grouse. Beneath: chin as in Ptarmigan, lighter and more whitish 
than in Grouse. Lower neck, breast, flanks, lower abdomen, and 
under tail-coverts, all rather more broadly barred with dirty white 
and yellow than upper parts, and yellowish black or brown the 
prevailing tone. Upper and middle abdomen broadly patched 
with white, intermixed with a few brown patches crossed with 
the usual yellowish bars. Under wing-coverts white. Primaries 
and secondaries brown outside, grey inside, tipped with white ; 
primaries edged with white, which tapers off to the tips and 
becomes mixed with brown for the last two inches. ‘There is 
distinctly more white edging to the primaries than in specimens 
of old hen Grouse, and in young Grouse the white edging seems 
wanting altogether. Tail, above and behind, brown as in old 
hen Grouse, with lighter (not white) tips, and yellowish bar just 
above the tip on most of the middle feathers. Sex and age not 
given, but apparently a bird of the year. 

Museum labels :—“ Shot at Kintradwell, lst Sept. 1878, Shot 
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out of a covey of Grouse. William Houston.” ‘“ Lagopus.— 
Hybrid variety (L. scoticus, L. mutus). P.Z.8., 1878, p. 793. 
Wm. Houston.” 

It will be noticed that this bird in its colours appears to be 
about as nearly half-way between a Red Grouse and a Ptarmigan 
in summer plumage as is possible, and on this account it differs 
widely from those more numerous instances in which the birds 
are reported as having white or light-coloured backs. 

In his communication to the Zoological Society, Prof. Newton 
pointed out that it resembled a hen Ptarmigan in summer plumage 
above, but that its general appearance was much darker, whilst 
underneath it had a greater resemblance to the young of the Red 
Grouse, and that it was shot in the vicinity of a locality frequented 
by Ptarmigan; he added that he was not aware of any record of 
such a hybrid, though information received induced him to believe 
that other examples had before occurred. 

In a letter to myself, Prof. Newton says, inter alia, “I can 
well conceive that in some cases it would be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to decide whether albinism or hybridism was the 
cause of departure from the normal plumage, and though I have 
never doubted that this particular example has been rightly 
assigned, I certainly do not mean to assert that my opinion could 
not be controverted.”’ 

Later on,—namely, in November, 1888,—on my returning the 
specimen, he wrote :— 


“*] have to thank you for returning the supposed hybrid Grouse’s skin, 
and also with favouring me with your opinion of it, which I shall bear in 
mind. I confess, however, that I attach a great deal of importance to that 
of Captain Houston, from whom I received the specimen. He is an old— 
I might say very old—man, an accurate and thoughtful observer, and very 
conversant with Grouse and Ptarmigan. Indeed, it would not be easy to 
find a more practical man competent to give an opinion. All the same, 
looking to what 1 constantly lament, the ignorance under which we all 
suffer as regards hybrids, it seems to me that we should be very cautious 
in coming to any conclusion, and above all that we ought not to dogmatize 
on the subject. I think it would be hardly safe to say of birds, like those 
of the genus Lagopus, that one member of a brood might not have a different 
father from the rest. 

“TI fully admit that there are few birds more variable than the Red 
Grouse, The beautiful series of specimnens collected by my friend Mr. T. E. 
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Buckley, and exhibited a few years ago to the Zoological Society (P. Z. S. 
1882, p. 112), showed this in a way that wholly surpassed my expectations, 
though I believe that it was at my instigation that he began his collections ; 
for I, with little or no experience of the fact, had surmised that a good deal 
of variability would be found. On the other hand, it is an equally curious 
fact that an extensive series of specimens obtained in Ireland by Mr. A. G. 
More showed scarcely any variation—all presented the same ‘ snuff-coloured’ 
appearance which in Scotland is associated in gamekeepers’ minds with 

‘ grouse-disease,’ and not one had the brilliant and varied hues of the 
Sutherland birds.” 


Now Prof. Newton is a high authority, and I should scarcely 
have felt justified in even discussing the claim of his specimen to 
be the veritable “‘ Simon Pure”’ if he had not himself, as it were, 
expressly admitted that it was open to discussion. 

The only points I can urge against hybridism and in favour of 
albinism in this case, are;-—Istly. That the bird, as usual, seems 
to have been the only one of the covey that showed unusual 
variation, which, though perhaps not conclusive, is certainly very 
suggestive. 2ndly. The variations of Grouse, red, grey, slaty, ash, 
black, and white, are endless, and a combination of colours 
apparently very similar to those of the Kintradwell bird is 
already on record in Montagu’s ‘ Ornithological Dictionary,’ 
where, in the Supplement to his article on ‘‘ Red Grouse,” he 
says, “A mottled brown and white variety very much resembling 
the summer plumage of the Ptarmigan was shot in Lancashire 
in the month of August’”’ (Lord Stanley). No doubt, if this 
specimen resembling a Ptarmigan had been shot in a locality 
frequented by the latter species, it would have been characterised 
asa hybrid. 3rdly. When even alleged examples of this cross 
are so excessively rare that none are recorded by ornithological 
writers, one naturally hesitates to accept a solitary specimen the 
verification of which rests mainly on so unsatisfactory a proof as 


colour. It must not be forgotten, moreover, that the ranges — 


of various species, or so-called species, of Ptarmigan, such as 
L. albus, L. mutus, L. rupestris, &c., overlap one another else- 
where, especially in Norway and Sweden, whence come most of 
our records of Grouse hybrids, and that nevertheless we have 
not, so far as I am aware, a single record from that country, 
or elsewhere, of a cross, nor I think even an alleged cross, 
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between these species of Ptarmigan, which are all, be it noted, 
monogamous. 

Further, the very close relationship which exists between the 
species, leaving practically nothing but colour and size by which 
they can be discriminated, makes it quite possible that any one of 
them should produce occasional varieties in plumage resembling 
another, from the tendency to revert to the ancestral form. We 
seem to have a good example of this in the “ mottled brown and 
white variety very much resembling the summer plumage of the 
Ptarmigan” described by Lord Stanley, and recorded by Montagu 
as above noted. 

On the whole, however, as Prof. Newton leaves no room to 
doubt that he himself believes the bird to be a hybrid, I confess 
that I am on that account, more than on its appearance, disposed 
to accept it as such, and if only the remainder of the brood had 
partaken, more or less, of its peculiarities, I think that the 
circumstantial evidence would then have amounted as nearly as 
possible to proof positive. 

We have now considered individual cases, and ascertained that, 
however doubtful most of them may be, it is at least possible, 
and perhaps probable, that one or more of them are genuine 
examples of this rare cross. 

It remains to enquire whether, on general grounds, such a hybrid 
might be expected to occur sometimes ; if this be so, it strengthens 
by so much the probabilities of the more likely instances, other- 
wise it diminishes these probabilities to the same extent. 

Now numerous and undoubted instances are on record of the 
occurrence of hybrids between other members of the Grouse 
family, as well as a few between them and gallinaceous birds. 
The following examples may all be accepted as established in the 
wild state, and I have myself seen specimens of each :— 

(1) Capercaillie (7'etrao urogallus), female, and Blackcock (T. 
tetrix), male, both species polygamous; hybrids not uncommon. 
It seems doubtful if the counter-cross ever occurs. (2) Black- 
cock, male, and Pheasant (Phasianus colchicus), female; both 
species polygamous. (3) Blackcock and Willow Grouse of Nor- 
way and Sweden (Lagopus albus), not common; sexes of parents 
uncertain. (4) Blackcock and Red Grouse (L. scoticus), rare; 
sexes of parents uncertain. | 

One or two other crosses are alleged, and in addition both the 
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Capercaillie and Blackcock have mated with the common hen 


under semi-domestication. None of these hybrids are known to © 


be fertile inter se, and it is very doubtful if any of them are fertile 
with the parent species. 

But if species belonging to different genera, such as Black- 
cock (T'etrao) and Willow Grouse or Red Grouse (Lagopus) will 
cross, it may certainly be anticipated that the more nearly related 
members of the same genus, such as Red Grouse and Ptarmigan, 
will under suitable external conditions also produce hybrids. 

All the members of the Grouse family are intimately related ; 
so much so that a very competent ornithologist (Macgillivray, 
vol. i. p. 137), speaking of the British representatives of this 
group, says, “I have hesitated much to admit them as distinct 
genera”; that is, for example, he has hesitated to recognise a 
generic distinction between the Blackcock and Red Grouse or 
Ptarmigan. But if the differences between J'etrao and Lagopus 
(except as regards feathering and size) be small, the differences 
between the various species of Lagopus are still less. It has long 
been a matter of argument amongst ornithologists whether the 
Red Grouse should not rather be classed as an insular variety of 
the continental Willow Grouse (L. albus) under the name of 
L. albus var. scoticus, than us a distinct species ; and after handling 
many skins of both forms and studying fully the arguments, 
I certainly hold that our Grouse is not entitled to specific rank. 
But the connection between the white Ptarmigan, L. mutus, and 
the Red Grouse is very nearly as close, and their common 
ancestors cannot be far to seek in time; the difference of food and 
surroundings amply accounts for the varying difference in size 
and colours of the two species: and I can scarcely doubt, after 
noting the numerous recorded facts showing the close correlation 
which exists between the size and colour in either species, and 
the ground which it inhabits, that if some Ptarmigan could be 
gradually introduced to lower ground, it would not be very many 
years before their progeny would become assimilated to the Red 
Grouse both in size and colour. | 

Taking, then, the known fact that other and less closely 
related species of Grouse do cross in nature, and remembering 
that the ranges of the Red Grouse and Ptarmigan overlap in 
many parts of Scotland, and that it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that, once in a way, a solitary cock of the one species may find 
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favour in the eyes of a widowed hen of the other, or may even 
fight for the hen with her legitimate spouse (I have seen a record 
of such a case in the columns of ‘ The Field’), it certainly seems 
by no means unlikely that a hybrid should now and again be 
produced. 

Against this it may be urged that such crosses are repugnant 
to the instincts of the birds, and that although their instincts 
may occasionally be overcome in the case of polygamous birds, 
where often the young cocks are prevented from mating by older 
and stronger birds, they would operate with much more certainty 
amongst monogamous birds, and even to the extent of absolutely 
preventing such unions. 

That this or some other cause does operate most power- 
fully, is, I think, sufficiently shown by the following suggestive 
comparisons :— 

(1) Hybrids between Capercaillie and Blackcock, both being 
polygamous, not at all uncommon. 

(2) Hybrids between Blackcock and Willow or Red Grouse 
one being polygamous and the other monogamous, decidedly 
uncommon. 

(3) Hybrids between the various species of Ptarmigan, 
(Lagopus), all being monogamous, either unknown or excessively 

rare. 
On the whole, however, the a priori arguments are decidedly 
in favour of the possibility, and even probability, of such a cross ; 
and this conclusion lends additional weight to the claims of 
Prof. Newton’s specimen to be what it certainly looks like— _ 
a genuine hybrid between the Red Grouse and Ptarmigan, or 
the Ptarmigan and Red Grouse. 

To sum up; my consideration of the question at issue leads 
me to the following conclusions :-— 

(1) There is not in the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington any example of such a hybrid, nor is there any record 
of one; nor, for that matter, of any hybrid at all between different 
species of Ptarmigan, in the works of any British ornithologist 
with which I am acquainted. 

(2) The greater number of the alleged cases communicated 
to ‘The Field,’ or other periodicals, break down in the descrip- 
tions, and none that have come under my observation could be 
accepted by ornithologists withvut further verification, 
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(3) There is one specimen, having all the appearance of such 
a cross, in the Cambridge University Museum, and this specimen 
is believed by Prof. Newton to be a genuine example. 

(4) The fact, however, that this bird was the only one in the 
covey so marked, together with the extreme variability of Red 
Grouse, the frequency among them of albinistic varieties, and 
their close relationship with the Ptarmigan (L. mutus) making it 
probable that they would throw back on a common ancestor, and 
the, in any case, extreme rarity of such a cross, all tend to cast 
doubt on the hybrid origin of the Kintradwell bird now preserved 
at Cambridge. 

(5) There is no apparent reason why such a cross should not 
occur in nature; on the contrary, it is rather surprising that it 
has not occurred and been identified more than once. 

My answer, then, to the question—Has the Red Grouse 
(L. scoticus) been known to interbreed with the Ptarmigan 
(L. mutus) ?—is, that I know of no unimpeachable record of such 
a hybrid, and of only one probable example. 


NOTES ON MARINE MOLLUSCA COLLECTED ON THE 
COASTS OF DONEGAL AND DUBLIN. 


By H. Cuicuester Hart, F.L.S. 


1 veNTURE to offer the following list of Irish Mollusca, being 
the result of my collections along various beaches from the years 
1881 to 1887. A little dredging and trawling experiences will 
be found interspersed. I am aware that gathering shells along 
the shore is not the most scientific method of studying Marine 
Conchology, nor is it even a useful plan for forming a 
collection, as the specimens are commonly unfit for the cabinet, 
though I have, of course, preserved what I gathered; but a valuable 
insight into the life of the adjoining sea is at any rate obtained in 


this way, and in a comparatively brief period of search. The 


dredge and the trawl will frequently descend and ascend without 
bringing up a single shell, but if the strand be properly selected 
a day’s search may easily yield close on a hundred varieties, often 


battered, but almost always identifiable. Moreover, dredging is ~ 


only rarely practicable on such stony coasts as those of Donegal, 
ad always both expensive and troublesome. I feel therefore that 
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my Donegal notes may perhaps not require an apology. Mr. R, 
Lloyd Praeger, in his paper on “The Marine Shells of the 
North of Ireland” (Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club, Feb. 1889), 
remarks :—“I find no record whiatever of any dredging in Lough 
Foyle. From the extensive coast line of County Donegal.... 
comes hardly a single note to enrich the list which follows.” 
This being so, I feel the more inclined to publish these notes, if 
only to remove such a reproach. | 

I have walked along the whole coast of this county. Owing to 
its usually precipitous and oceanic character, the great bulk of it 
yields no hunting-grounds of this sort. Indeed the upper reaches 
of Lough Swilly are, so far as I have observed, far the best part 
of the coast. Usually the shells along shore ,are pulverized 
out of shape before being deposited, and often miles of strand 
may be walked without yielding a recognisable fragment, except 
perhaps of Pecten or Donaz. 

The northernmost point of Donegal appears to oppose a 
barrier to a few species which are common as far as Lough Foyle, 
and become suddenly rare in Lough Swilly, such as Cyprina 
islandica, Turritella terebra, and Aporrhais pes-pelicant. The latter 
instance is not, however, so marked. Cyprina is an interesting 
case, as it is a northern form, and it would appear as if the colder 
water in the channel suited it better than the Atlantic. The 
same remark would apply to Fusus gracilis, which does not, 
however, reach so far up as Lough Foyle from the east coast. The 
distribution of Cerithium reticulatum, as contrasted in Dublin 
ond Donegal, is also remarkable. 

With regard to my Dublin localities there is less of interest. 
The British Association Report of 1878 includes a full list o 
Dublin shells; but I am not aware that a list has since been 
published, and it is certain that several rare species formerly 
obtainable on the best strand in Ireland, that of Portmarnock, are 
now very seldom to be met with there; so that a record may prove 
of value to future observers. The depreciation in the Portmarnock 
fauna arises, I believe, from the mud deposits forming outside. 1 
may mention that I have searched Portmarnock repeatedly, at 
various seasons, year after year, and have also had access to several 
collections made there formerly, and I believe it will not be easy 
to add many to those now recorded, which are, however, fewer 
than those that have been stated to occur there. 
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Class Concutrera.—Order LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. 


Anomia ephippium, Linneus.— Dublin: frequent, Howth, 
Portmarnock, &c. Donegal: abundant on the upper parts of 


: Lough Swilly, as at Fahan and Inch; frequent westward in the 


county. 

A. patelliformis, Linn.—Dublin: Portrane and Portmarnock. 
Donegal: Lough Swilly, with the last. 

Ostrea edulis, Linn.— Dublin: Malahide, Clontarf, and Howth. 
Donegal: Lough Swilly, at Inch and Castlewray. 

Pecten pusio, Linn.— Dublin, frequent; I have gathered living 
specimens after heavy storms at Portmarnock. Donegal, frequent 
round the coasts. 

P. varius, Linn.—Dublin, Donegal, frequent. 

P. opercularis, Linn.—Dublin, Donegal, common. 

P. tigrinus, Mull.—Dublin: I have dredged valves of this 
dead, at Ireland’s Eye; on the beach at Portmarnock near the 
Point; formerly found there double (Miss Willan). Derry: Miss 
Galway has gathered single valves at Magilligan. 

P. septemradiatus (P. danica, Mull.).—Derry: Magilligan, a 
single valve (Miss Galway). 

P. maximus, Linn.—Dublin and Donegal, common; rarely 
occurs as a drift shell. Off the coast of Down many are trawled. 

Lima hians, Gmelin.—Donegal: plentiful at Moross Ferry, 
Mulroy, especially on the “ Between-water” side, where I have 
gathered specimens, in 1888, at low-water beside the boat-slip. I 
have taken it also on the Fanet side of the ferry. The bottom is 
weedy, with much Zostera, and the tide of the lough, owing to 
the narrow entrance, is very slight. 

Pinna rudis, Linn.—Wexford, Tuscar Rocks. I have obtained 
specimens (some of them very fine) from the Dublin Bay trawlers. 
They were obtained from the Tusear Rock, and also from off the 
coast of Down. _ 

Mytilus edulis, Linn.—Common on all coasts. 

M. modiolus, Lann.—Dublin and Donegal, common. 

M. adriaticus, Lamarcl:.—Dublin: Portrane, scarce. Donegal: 
Kinnegar strand, near Rathimullan, on Lough Swilly, rare. 

Modiolaria (Crenella) marmorata, Forbes.— Dublin, a few 
specimens amongst shingle at the ‘“ Ware Hole,” Drumleck, 


Howth; Portmarnock, scarce. Wexford: common on the shores 
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of the Harbour. This svecies must have a southern tendency, as 
I could never find a fragment of it on any Donegal shore. 

Nucula nucleus, Linn.— Donegal and elsewhere, common. 

N. nitida, G. B. Sowerby.—Dublin, frequent at Portmarnock, 
where I have taken it alive at the lowest tides. 

Pectunculus glycymeris, Linn.—Derry and Donegal; coasts of 
Lough Foyle, old valves; Galway Bay. 

Arca tetragona, Poli.—Derry, Magilligan, old valves (Miss 
Galway). 

Lasea (Kellia) rubra, Montagu.—Donegal : — Sheep- 
haven, Dunfanaghy, Carrablagh, Lough Swilly. 

Lucina borealis, Linn.—Donegal: Kinnegar and McCamish, 
near Rathmullan on Lough Swilly. Derry: Macgilligan. Dublin 
Bay, frequent; I have taken it alive on the South Bull after a 
storm; also on Ventry Strand in Kerry. 

Axinus flexuosus, Montagu.— Dublin and Donegal coasts, 
frequent. 

Diplodonta rotundata, Brown.—I have received specimens 
from Galway Bay. 

Cardium echinatum, Linn.—Abundant on the Dublin shores, 
and often found alive on the South Bull and Portmarnock after a 
storm. Not uncommon on Lough Swilly, but rarely cast up alive. 

C. exiguum, Linn.—Dublin: I have gathered a single dead 
specimen at Portmarnock. Donegal, rare; dead valves were found 
very sparingly by me at a little bay, Mweelfinn, near Breaghy 
Head, Sheephaven. 

C. fasciatum, Montagu.—Not unfrequent on the shores of 
Donegal and Dublin; more so on the latter. | 

C. edule, Linn.—Common on all sandy coasts at low water. 

C. norvegicum, Spengler.—Dublin, frequent; live specimens 
cast up after storms at Portmarnock. Donegal, occasionally on 
most shores, as near Buncrana and in Donegal Bay. 

Isocardia cor, Linn.—I have received fine specimens of this 
shell from the Dublin Bay trawlers in the live state. They were 
chiefly taken off Dunmore, Co. Waterford ; but one of the largest 
specimens existing perhaps was taken with others off Carlingford. 
Subsequently, on board one of the trawlers, we picked up dead 
valves off Carlingford, Co. Down. 

Cyprina islandica, Linn.—Dublin, very a ar and often 
occurring alive on various shores after a gale. Donegal, rare; 
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I gathered it in a subfossil state near Melmore Head, Mulroy, 
and also a valve, much worn, in the tide. In Donegal Bay I have 
gathered a single valve. This species occurs along the east 
coast, and is very common so far to the north as Magilligan, 
Co, Derry. Once, however, the Foyle channel is crossed, it 
apparently diminishes exceedingly in its numbers. 

Astarte sulcata, Da Costa.— Dublin: single valves occur 
occasionally at Howth, Portrane, and Portmarnock, and I have 
once, in spring, picked up a fresh specimen in the latter place. 
I have never found any evidence of this species inhabiting the 
Donegal coasts. 

Venus exoleta, Linn.—Dublin: South Bull and Portmarnock, 
common. After a heavy gale, about ten years ago, I found numbers 
alive at the inner end of Portmarnock strand. Derry: fresh 
specimens at Magilligan. In Galway Bay this species appears to 
be common. 

Y. lincta, Pulteney.—Dublin, frequent on the strands, often 
quite fresh; southward I have gathered this shell on Ventry 
strand, Kerry. Derry: Magilligan, but scarce. 

V. fasciata, Da Costa.—Dublin: Portrane, Howth, South 
Bull, but not frequent on the shell-beaches. At Portmarnock 
I have taken fresh specimens. 

V. ovata, Pennant.— Dublin, a single valve at the ‘‘ Ware 

Hole,” near Drumleck, Howth. 
} V. gallina, Linn.—Dublin and Donegal, common, and often 
thrown up alive. 

Tapes aureus, Gmel.—Donegal: Kinnegar strand, near Rath- 
mullan, and Inch Island, both in Lough Swilly. Mveelfinn, 
Sheephaven, not common, but perfectly fresh specimens occur. 
I have found this also on Ventry strand in Kerry. 


T. virgineus, Lizn.—Dublin: South Bull and Portmarnock 


strands. Donegal: I have seen a single specimen with Mr. Batt, 
of Rathmullan, which was obtained in Lough Swilly. 

T. pullastra, Montagu.—Dublin, common on all the coasts. 
Donegal: White strand, Buncrana, Sheephaven, &c., common. 

T. decussatus, Linn.—Dublin: South Bull, and Velvet strand, 
Portmarnock. Donegal: Kinnegar strand, Lough Swilly, and 
elsewhere; Inch Island. 

Lucinopsis undata, Penn.—Dublin coasts, frequent. Donegal: 
White strand, near Buncrana, and Kinnegar, near Rathmullan, 
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Lough Swilly. I have gathered it also westwards in the county, 
often fresh, and do not think it rare. 

Tellina balthica, Linn. (T. solidula).— Dublin and Donegal, 
common on muddy sand. | 

T. tenuis, Da Costa. — Dublin and Donegal, common on sand. 

T. squalida, Pulteney (T’. incarnata).—Dublin and Donegal, 
frequent; often found quite fresh on sandy beaches of Lough 
Swilly and elsewhere. 

T. donacina, Linn.— Dublin: I gathered fresh specimens 
after a storm, in 1881, at Portmarnock. Several fine examples 
were shown to me in Miss Willan’s collection from the same 
locality. Like several other interesting shells that used to be 
found on this strand, the present species is now almost un- 
known. A growth of glar, or ooze, appears to have stretched 
along the coast outside, to the destruction of several clean- 


feeding animals. 
(To be continued.) 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM NORFOLK. 
By J. H. Gurney, F.Z.S. 


Tue following diary of ornithological events in Norfolk, for 
the year 1891, comprises all that is likely to be considered of 
more than local interest :— 

The frost, which had lasted for eight weeks, broke up on 
Jan. 23rd, there having been only three nights in fifty-one days 
on which it did not freeze. The memorable frost of 1860-1, 
though more severe, did not last so long, being over in thirty- © 
six days. At that time the late Mr. Stevenson communicated an 
account of the effect of the severe weather in Norfolk upon birds, 
to the pages of ‘The Zoologist’ (1861, p. 7389). Amongst other 
things he noted the absence of Waxwings, and the abundance of 
Smews and Wild Swans, characteristics which have marked the 
winter of 1890-91. Then, as now, all birds suffered... According 
to the testimony of our meteorologists (cf. Trans. Norf. and 
Norw. Nat. Soc. v. 191) the cold was greater in 1860-61 than in 
1890-91; but it was not the cold, but the starvation produced by 
it, which tamed the Wild Ducks, killed the Redwings and Field- 
fares, and drove the hungry Brent Geese into our harbours. 
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The winter of 1890-91, like that of 1860-61, brought to the 
coast of Norfolk many Whoopers and some Bewick’s Swans. 
Twenty Swans, mostly Whoopers, were shot, at or in the vicinity 
of Cley, and the Yarmouth district produced as many more; 
besides which, others were shot at Lynn and Wells. 

On Jan. 10th Colonel Feilden saw a Whooper flying, almost 
in the town of Wells, not higher than the gas-lamps. It rose 
into the air with a fine trumpeting note, and he was so near that 
he could plainly discern the bright yellow colour at the base of 
the bill, the bird being not more than thirty yards distant 
from him. 

On Jan. 3rd Mr. Smith, the taxidermist at Great Yarmouth, 
wrote that in Yarmouth roadstead there were hundreds and 
thousands of wildfowl, their numbers at sea off Scratby extending 
more than a mile along the coast. It is thirty winters, I believe, 
since Wigeon were so abundant. The gunners computed that at 
Cley and Blakeney about 3000 Wild Ducks, of different species, 
had been shot by the time the frost broke up, including Golden- 
eyes, Pochards, Shelducks and Goosanders. One punt, owned 
by a man named Long, got fifty-four ducks in Cley Harbour in 
one day. 

Other birds besides wildfowl had a hard time of it. On 


Jan. 5th eighty Wood Pigeons were caught at one pull of a net, 


at Hempstead, where the keeper had takén eighty-three only ten 
days before. During snow and sharp weather is the time to get 
Wood Pigeons ; they are then enticed into an open shed with a 
wire top, and the fatal net is let down in front when the man in 
concealment deems that there are enough inside. 

Of late years the Red-breasted Merganser, Mergus serrator, 
has been quite a rarity. On Jan. 6th, 1891, a female of this 
species was shot at Cley; and on the same day a Fork-tailed 
Petrel, Thalassidroma Leachii, was procured at Yarmouth. 

On or about Jan. 9th three Red-necked Grebes, Podicipes 
rubricollis, were shot at Yarmouth, and about the same time a 
migration of these birds was observed in Yorkshire, and was 
recorded by Mr. Nelson (Zool. 1891, p. 253). 

On Jan. 10th an adult male Smew, Mergus albellus, was shot 
on the River Waveney, at Wortwell, and taken to Mr. Candler, 
at Yarmouth, for preservation. About the same time, or shortly 
before, four more of these birds were obtained at Yarmouth by 
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Mr. Sharman; and a little later—namely, on Jan. 17th—a pair 
were shot by Mr. Harmer on Breydon: the female had quite a 
crest and very black cheeks; the ovary was well developed, and 
the stomach contained remains of small Smelts. 

On Jan. 19th a Lapland Bunting was netted at Yarmouth, 
and a female Bustard, Otis tarda, driven apparently from the 
Continent by hard weather, was found dead at Stiffkey, after 
having been previously shot at and wounded (cf. Zool. 1891, 
pp. 102, 103). 

A starved Heron, which I had noticed as being very weak, 
was picked up dead at Keswick on Jan. 21st. Several others were 
reported to have been starved, but one which I examined at a 
birdstuffer’s was pretty plump. 

On Jan. 24th a fine old male Smew was shot at Aylsham, and 
sent me in the flesh; the gizzard contained remains of fish. 
Two days later another of these birds, also an adult male, for 
which I am indebted to Mr. Candler, was shot at Wortwell, near 
Harleston. It contained a partially digested frog. Another, 
shot. at Rockland a week or two previously, contained an eel, 
which Mr. Roberts, who stuffed it, says was 11} inches long: 


it was in the act of eating it when shot, and must have been 


hard up to attempt such a lengthy morsel.. Another, stuffed by 
Mr. Cole, contained some small roach, bitten about the head. 
I never remember the appearance of so many Smews in Norfolk, 
and, from the communications of other correspondents, it appears 
that several have been met with in other parts of England. They 
are voracious birds, as shown bythe varied contents of the 
stomachs in those examined. 

Before leaving the Anatide I would allude to a Teal, 
Querquedula crecca, having a white collar, though not a com- 
plete one. It was shot on Jan. 10th, at Saxmundham, and 
Mr. H. A. Macpherson, who has alluded to this variety in the 
‘ Birds of Devonshire’ (p. 102), writes that he has since bought 
another specimen similarly marked. 

The long and dreary winter at length came to an end, and on 
the 11th of April returning spring manifested itself. On that 
date a forward young Wood Pigeon, Columba palumbus, had 
already left its nest, and was sitting on an adjacent branch. 

On Whit Monday seven fresh eggs of the Greater Spotted 
Woodpecker, D. major, were taken at Hempstead. A few days 
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later Colonel Butler heard the flute-like notes of the Golden 
Oriole at Herringfleet, and I found acontented Redstart sitting 
on eggs at Northrepps, where to my knowledge a Redstart has 
never been found nesting before. 

On May 21st a male Scops Owl, Scops giu (Scopoli), was shot 
at Walsingham Abbey, as recorded by Col. Feilden (Zool. 1891, 
p. 315), and was sent by him to Norwich, where I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it and examining its gizzard, which contained 
some insect remains, and what appeared to be filaments of moss. 
On June Ist another Scops Owl, a male, was killed in a market- 
garden at Martham. Its gizzard contained beetles of a bronze 
colour. These two Scops Owls may be regarded as the rarest 
birds met with in Norfolk during the year. : 

On June 15th, as Mr. Patterson reported, three Avocets and 
two Spoonbills were seen on Breydon Water. Two Puffins and a 
-Razorbill were washed up on the beach at Yarmouth on June 24th, 
and taken to Mr. Patterson, and two more Puffins were sent about 
the same time to Mr. Gunn, from Lynn. . 

Sandwich Terns, Manx Shearwaters, Grey Phalaropes, Field- 
fares and Rough-legged Buzzards successively passed Norfolk on 
the autumn migration, and almost simultaneously ‘ The Field’ 
- announced their appearance on other parts of our Eastern sea- 
board. The Phalaropes, however, were South-of-England visitants, 
and Norfolk lay too far to the north and west to attract them in 
anynumber. Four, however, were shot on Oct. 20th, 22nd, 24th, 

and 25th, the only one which occurred inland being obtained at 
-~Wymondham. This remarkable incursion of Phalaropes has 
been more extensive than that which attracted so much attention 
in 1866. 

The flight of Rough-legged Buzzards alluded to by the 
Editor (p. 22) set in, on our coast, about the 10th of November 
last, on which day one was shot at Hempstead; but Suffolk was 
equally visited by these birds. Although several were sent to 
our birdstuffers, it was not such a memorable visitation as that 
which occurred in 1880. 

House Martins were still numerous in November, and a few 
Swallows, and were noticed in various places up to the 22nd. 
Owing to the combative propensity of the Sparrow, the House 
Martin is becoming quite a rare bird with us, and their appearance 
so late in the season attracted general notice. Sand Martins 
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were seen by Col. Feilden on Nov. 18th. This unusual lateness 
in the stay of the Hirundines was observed on the coast of Kent 
and in other places. 

A Sandwich Tern was shot at Cley, by Mr. Gunn, on August 
10th; and three more were obtained by Mr. Pashley in the course 
of the subsequent fortnight, one of which was immature ; a fifth 
was obtained at Yarmouth by Mr. Lowne. On Aug. 2lst a 
Spoonbill, Platalea leucorodia, was shot at Cley; and on Aug. 
25th I received a Ruff, Machetes pugnaz, from the same place, 
and on the 27th four young Greenshanks. Mr. Cordeaux wrote 
that higher up the coast Greenshanks were quite numerous. A 
very young Red-necked Grebe was shot at Cley on Sept. 1st, and 
on the 8rd an Eared Grebe was killed at Kessingland: on 
examination it proved to be an adult bird, retaining a little of its 
summer plumage. 

On Sept. 5th a Broad-billed Sandpiper, T'ringa platyrhyncha, 
was shot on a meadow adjoining Breydon, as recorded by Mr. 
Southwell (Zool. 1891, p. 396). Having been fired at first with 
No. 4 shot, and afterwards with No. 6, and then carried about for 
some hours in a coat-pocket, it was unfortunately almost spoilt. 

No bird is more senselessly persecuted than the Barn Owl. 
On Sept. 6 a birdstuffer in Norwich stated that he had no less 
than forty of these birds brought to him in the previous seven 
weeks.* On Sept. 7th a Manx Shearwater, Pufinus anglorum, 
occurred at Creake. 

A pair of Sandwich Terns, Sterna cantiaca, were seen off 
Lowestoft, about a mile from the shore, on Sept. 15th, together 
with a Skua (no doubt Richardson’s) and a good many Razorbills. 
Prof. Newton, in the ‘ Birds of Norfolk,’ (iii. p. 267) alludes to 
Razorbills sometimes submerging themselves gradually when 
pursued, before the final dive; but the Razorbills observed at 
Lowestoft went down without any such preparation, none at least 
that my eye could detect. Another Manx Shearwater, Puffinus 
anglorum, was shot at Breydon Water, and the following day two 
were procured at Cley. All three proved to be males. — 


* Such wanton destruction calls for the strongest remonstrance. Perhaps 
if the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society were to draw up a circular 
on the subject of the thoughtless persecution of certain well-known British 
birds, and cause copies to be distributed amongst those who seem to stand 
in need of instruction, it might in time be productive of good results.—Ep, 
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On Oct. 2nd an ash tree was struck by lightning at Thompson, 
beneath which a full-grown chicken was feeding. The bird was 
not killed, but all the feathers were stripped off one side of it by 
the electric fluid, and a straight line made down one leg, as though 
it had been scratched. It nevertheless recovered, and lived to be 
fatted and killed in the ordinary way. 

Two white House Martins were observed on the lighthouse 
hills at Cromer on Oct. 6th, and about the same time ‘The Field’ 
mentioned others in Yorkshire. The cliffs of the hills referred 
to are the annual resort of Martins at the time of their autumnal 
gatherings. 

On Oct. 12th an Avocet, Recurvirostra avocetta, was shot at 
Stiffkey. On the 18th a great number of Rooks were observed 
by Mr. Patterson to come in from the sea at Yarmouth. 

Two Grey Shrikes were shot at Cley by the Rev. J. R. Ashworth 
on Oct. 27th, and on Nov. Ist flocks of Greenfinches were 
reported from Yarmouth by Mr. Patterson. 

The washed-up remains of several Fieldfares, which had 
perished in trying to cross the sea, were picked up at Yarmouth on 
Nov. 8th by Mr. Patterson, and about the same date thousands of 
these birds were observed on the low lands at Acle and Brundall. 


“VERMIN” PAID FOR BY CHURCHWARDENS IN A 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE PARISH. 
By Aurrep HENEAGE Cocks, M.A., F.Z.S. 


Ir not too long, the following summary of “ vermin,” whose 
deaths were paid for by the churchwardens of one parish in this 
county, may be of interest. The parish is Hambleden, chiefly 
celebrated at the present moment as the last resting place of the 
late Rt. Hon. W. H. Smith, and as the parish from which his 
widow has chosen her title. 

The southern boundary of the county of Bucks is formed 
throughout by the Thames; Hambleden is the most westerly parish 
along the base of the county, except Fawley, which separates it 
from Oxfordshire. Directly out of the river valley, the whole 
parish is of an undulating and even hilly character, and covered 
to a great extent with beech woods. Langley, whose ‘ History 
of the Hundred of Desborough’ (in which the parish is situated) 
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was published in 1797, says:—‘‘ The parish is in length five 
miles, and four in breadth, and contains about 7000 acres of 
land, of which 5500 are arable and pasture, 1200 woodland, and 
150 common or waste. ‘There are 30 farms, 154 cottages, and 
about 970 inhabitants.” Lipscomb, whose history of the county 
was published fifty years later (1847), copies this account, and the 
only more recent account that I know of is Sheahan’s ‘ History and 
‘Topography of Bucks,’ published 1862, wherein the area is given 
as 6615 acres, including 1400 acres of woodland. The population 
in 1881 was 1502. 

These accounts are more precise than those of most parishes 
which I have examined, in giving the numbers of each species 
paid for. In some cases the numbers are not given, and I have 
inferred them from the price paid; these are all marked thus *. 

The churchwardens’ year never reckons from Jan. to Jan.; 
usually March to March, occasionally May to May, &c.; but I have 
endeavoured, for the sake of uniformity, to apportion the kills to the 
Gregorian (Jan.—Dec.) way of reckoning, and if the result is not 
in al] cases quite correct, it at least does not affect the averages. 

Most parishes are less explicit in their statements; for 
instance, at Medmenham, a parish which divides Hambleden 
along the greater part of its eastern edge from Great Marlow, the 
entries are in this form :— 


1775 pd. J. Johnson a bill for | 
polecats, &c. 0 16 


The partial summarising of these accounts, as I have done, 
instead of recording each kill of one, two, &c., specimens singly, 
with the various eccentricities of spelling,—‘‘ heg-hog” or “ hedg 
hog,” “ poullcatt” or “‘ pole Catt,” &c.,—takes away from their ~ 
original charm, but at the same time renders them, by concen- 
tration, a little more readable. 

It is not impossible that there may still be a Badger or two 
lingering in the parish, in spite of gamekeepers. One was 
captured there about three years ago, which I am afraid was kept. 
for baiting for some time in Marlow, and was then sent to a well- 
known place of entertainment near London, for the same cruel 
and illegal purpose. 


' Johnson was the Sexton, and sent in his bill for certain “ Bell Ringing 
Days” and * Vermin,” all mixed up. 
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I have never heard of a Polecat in the parish within my 
recollection; but in October last a man out rabbiting in the above- 
mentioned parish of Medmenham shot at, and probably fatally 


wounded, one. 


It was not obtained; but I believe the account was 


reliable, and that it was in all probability a Polecat, and not 


merely an escaped Ferret. 


Polecats are great wanderers, and as 


there are still a few left in various parts of the county, there 
would be nothing very extraordinary in a straggler finding its 
way to that spot. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF THE PARISH OF 
HAMBLEDEN, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


1639. 
1641. 


1716. 
1717. 


1718. 
1719. 
1720. 
1721. 
1722. 


1723. 
1725. 
1727. 
1730. 
1781. 


1782. 
1733. 
1784. 
1735. 


1736. 
17387. 


1738. 
1739. 


1740. 


1741. 
1742. 
1743. 
1744, 
1745. 


1746. 


Fox 2.* 

Fox 2. No more detailed ac- 
counts until 1710, and no 
more Foxes until— 

Fox 9.* 

Fox 3,” 

Fox 38. 

Fox 1, Hedgehog 1. 

Fox 4, * Hedgehog 1. 

Fox 1. 

Polecat 1. 

Fox 1. 

Fox 2. 

Fox 5. 

Hedgehog 29, Polecat 2. 

Hedgehog 12, Polecat 8. 

Hedgehog 7, Polecat 3. 

Fox 4, Hedgehog 2, Polecat 1. 

Polecat 3. 

Polecat 5. 

Fox 3. 

Hedgehog 6, Polecat1, Bad- 
ger 1. (In March, 3s. was 
paid “for shooting Jackdaws 
about ye Church.”) 

Hedgehog 6, Polecat 1, Bad- 
ger 7. 

Polecat 9. (Some of these be- 
long to the following spring. 
In April 4s. was paid ‘“ for 
Shooting the Jack-daws.’’) 

Fox 2, Hedgehog 8, Polecat 7,* 
Badger 3. 

Fox 5, Polecat 2, Badger 2. 

Fox 3, Polecat 5. 

Fox 7, Polecat 4. 

Fox 2, Hedgehog 3, Badger 1. 

Fox 6, Polecat 2. 

Badger 4, “ May ye 7th Pd. for 
od Concerning ye Cows 
U, 1. 6. 


1747. 


1748. 
1749. 


1750. 


1751. 


1752. 
17538. 


1754. 


1755. 


1756. 
1757. 


1758. 
1759. 
1760. 


1761. 
1762. 


1763. 
1764. 


1765. 
1766. 
1767. 
1768. 


1769. 


Hedgehog 1, Polecat 5. ‘* May 
ye 15th. Mx. Fairfax ye 
Rigester bill paper for ye 
Cows Court,” &c. (To what 
do these entries refer ?) 

Hedgehog 1, Polecat 3. 

Hedgehog 2, Polecat 3. 

Polecat 1, Badger 2. 

Fox 7, Hedgehog 4, Polecat 7, 
Badger 7. ger 9. 

Hedgehog 3, Polecat 7, Bad- 

Hedgehog 8, Polecat 6, Bad- 
ger 1. 

No account: the parish clerk 
‘‘died by haven the Small 
Pox and the acount (of the 
churchwarden) was not found 
any more”’! 

Hedgehog 5, Polecat 8, Bad- 

ger 5. Tger 5. 
12, Polecat 5, Bad- 

Hedgehog 6, Polecat 2, Bad- 
ger 3. 

Hedgehog 32, Polecat 2. 

Hedgehog 12, Polecat 3. 

Hedgehog 5, Polecat 4, Bad- 

er 1. (ger 4. 
Hedgehog 7, Polecat 7, Bad- 
Hedgehog 15, Polecat 7, Bad- 

er 2. ger 2. 
Hedgehog 19, Polecat 7, Bad- 
Hedgehog 24, Polecat 7, Bad- 

ger 6. [g er 18 

Hedgehog 17, Polecat 9, Bad- 

Polecat 8, Badger 3. 

Hedgehog 2, Polecat 9, Bad- 

ger 1. 

Hedgehog 1, Polecat 10, Bad- 


ger 
Fox 1, 2, Polecat 12, 
Badger 2. 
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1770. Hedgehog 4, Polecat 13, Bad- 


er 2. 
1771. Hedgehog 2, Polecat 8, Bad- 
1772. 


ger 8, Weasel 2, Hawk i. 
Polecat 1, Badger 6, Stoat, 1. 
1773. Hedgehog 1, Polecat 3. 

1774. Hedgehog 82, Polecat 8, Bad- 
ger 2. ger 9. 

1775. Hedgehog 22, Polecat 11, Bad- 

1776. Hedgehog 22, Polecat 9, Bad- 

ger 13. 

1777. Hedgehog 21, Polecat 21, Bad- 
er 1, Weasel 5: “a Bill for 
ermin—0. 5. 4.” 

1778. Hedgehog 33, Polecat 15, Bad- 

ger 5, Weasel 1. ‘ Bill for 

Vermin—0. 5. 4.” 

Hedgehog 23, Polecat 8, Bad- 


1779. 


1793. Fox 1, Hedgehog 58, Sparrow 
778. 
1794 Fox 1, Hedgehog 70, Sparrow 
1795({ 621. 
1796. Fox 1, Hedgehog 63, Polecat 2, 
Sparrow 199. 

1797. Hedgehog 67, Polecat 8, Spar- 
row 363. 

1798. Fox 1, Hedgehog 85, Polecat 1, 
Sparrow 474. 

1799. for Vermin—£2,,12,,1}” 
(this was above the average 
expenditure). 

Hedgehog 7, Polecat 1, Spar- 
row 1104. 

Sparrow 348. 

Hedgehog 37, Sparrow 2208. 

Hedgehog 70, Sparrow 2232. 


1800. 


1801. 
1802, 
1803. 


ger 7. fe er 4. | 1804, Sparrow 180. 
1780. ne ee 16, Polecat 4, Bad- | 1805. Sparrow 696. 
1781. Hedgehog 9, Polecat 6. 1807. Sparrow 628. 
1782. Hedgehog 4, Polecat 1, Bad- | 1808. Polecat 1, Sparrow 242. 
ger 2, Stoat 1. 1810. Sparrow 384. 
1783. Hedgehog 14, Polecat 2, Bad- | 1811. os 504.* 
ger 2, Stoat 1. 1812, in 696.* 
1784. Polecat 10,* Badger 2. 1818. ” 144, 
1785. Fox 5, Hedgehog 14, Polecat1, | 1814. js 180.* 
Badger 1. 1815. 99 800.* 
1786. Hedgehog 23, Polecat 4. 1817. - 234, 
1787. Hedgehog 30, Polecat 9, Spar- | 1820, - 192, 
row 1012. 1822, » 2142, 
1788. Hedgehog 34, Sparrow 514. 18238. 99 800. 
1789. Fox 1, Hedgehog 84, Sparrow | 1824, » 
556. 1826, » 1848, 
(May to May). Hedgehog 40, | 1828. » 2888, 
1790 1, Hawk (ali speci- | 1829, 
1792 fied as Sparrowhawks) 8, | 1830. - 960. 
Sparrow 280. 1881. 
1792. Fox 1, Hedgehog 88, Polecat 1, | 1882. » Oa. 
Sparrow 828. 
SUMMARY. 
Fox . _ in 83 years (1716—1798) Total . 84 Average. 1. 
Hedgehog 85 ” (1719—1803) 7 1161 . 133. 
Polecat 87 (1722—1808) 830 9 33. 
Badger » 49 ,, (1737—1785) 99 3t. 
Weasel , 8 ,, (1771—1778) ,, 8. 
Stoat 12 ” (1772—1783) . 3. 
Hawk 22 ” (1771—1792) 9. 
Sparrow ” 46 ” (1787—1832) ” 6143 
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NOTES ON BIRDS SEEN IN SWITZERLAND. 
By O. V. Aptin 
(Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union). 


(Concluded from p. 14.) 


Lanius collurio, Red-backed Shrike.—Apparently common in 
the valleys. I saw the following:—one at Sonceboz (2150 ft.), 
in the Jura; one near Interlaken; one at Meiringen (all three 
adult males) ; a pair, one odd male and two odd females, between 
Grafenort and Stanz, chiefly near Wolfenschiessen, and a male at 
Stansstad. The bird at Interlaken was in the flat ground west 
of the lake of Brienz, and frequented some patches of a species 
of bush unknown to me, thorny with narrow, hoary, almost mealy 
leaves. It was doubtless feeding on cockchafers, which swarmed 
(indeed the Hoheweg was strewn with crushed bodies), but it was 
unnecessary to impale any, as the bushes were liberally garnished . 
with them naturally. | 

Muscicapa grisola, Spotted Flycatcher.—Common at Bern and 
abundant at Thun; also seen at Interlaken, but not at Meiringen, 
and we did not see it again until we reached the valley of Stanz. 
It was abundant in the gardens and orchards about Stansstad. 

M. atricapilla, Pied Flycatcher.—One at Bern in the trees 
below the Rathhaus. At Interlaken a pair were feeding young in 
a hole in a great branch of a walnut tree in a little open space 
adjoining the Héheweg; they fetched the insects from an orchard 
where haymaking was in progress, perching on the young fruit 
trees and dropping on the insects in the grass. Like all the birds 
in Interlaken, they were wonderfully tame, and kept coming to 
the nest just over our heads as we smoked our pipes sitting on 
the low, flat-topped wall. Also saw a male (singing) on hazel- 
clothed slope by the Reichenbach; a male about the cherry trees 
among the chalets of a village above the Alpbach; a male in the 
woods near Hohfiuh (3400 ft.) ; the females of these were probably 
sitting; when descending to Engelberg F. saw one just as we 
crossed the stream, and we met with another male in a pear 
orchard at Stansstad. 

Hirundo rustica, Swallow.—Not numerous anywhere. Seen 
at Bern, but not many; Interlaken, afew. Saw several nests in 
Meiringen built under the broad eaves, and looking casually like 
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Martin’s nests, but always open at the top and placed, in some 
cases, against a beam for extra side support. Some on little 
ledges provided for them. We saw birds on the nests and others 
going on, so there was no mistake. I saw one bird on the 
telegraph-wires, with peculiarly white under parts, pure white. 
A few at Engelberg (but none higher), and about Stansstad. 


I believe this nesting habit of the Swallow is not at all uncommon > 


in some parts of the Continent. | 

Chelidon urbica, House Martin.—Much more abundant than 
the Swallow. Breeding on the Station buildings at Delémont. 
At Bern not numerous (Bern is given over to Swifts). At Inter- 
laken we observed the nests with a view to seeing if any were 
built on the wooden houses the walls of which were not plastered. 
We saw several on those which were, and two at least on those 
which were not. At first we failed to see any birds over Meiringen, 
but I noticed some on the 20th June, and two days after we found 
two nests under eaves of wooden-walled and -roofed chalets. 
Anderegg was much surprised when we pointed them out (we saw 
the birds go on and off), having never known a nest in the village 
before; but I saw marks plainly of one or two last year’s nests 
which had been knocked down. Anderegg says that they breed 
in rows on the cliffs at the back of the village, and it is almost 
certain that the House Martin, which is known by a name meaning 
“rock builder,” has only taken to breeding on the houses here 
quite recently. Many at Engelberg. Very common at Stansstad, 
where I counted seven nests under the eaves of one wooden 
gable end. 

Cotile riparia, Sand Martin. — Saw one over the Aare at 
- Bienne, near where Mr. Howard Saunders says that they breed 
(‘ Ibis,’ 1891, p. 169). The Crag Martin breeds near Meiringen, 
but we had not time to visit the place. 

- Certhia familiaris, Tree Creeper.—In the gardens of the Hotel 
Bellevue at Thun. 

Tichodroma muraria, Wall Creeper.—We never succeeded in 
detecting one, though we searched an enormous extent of rock- 
face; but the bird is small and its hunting grounds unlimited. 
I mention it here because Anderegg said it bred this year in the 
Aareschlucht. This is unusually low down, but he thought that 
the bird was attracted by the cool air in the gorge. Stauffer, of 
Lucerne, who had a nice group of them, said rightly that the 
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black throat was assumed in summer; yet a fledged brood in the 
nest (which had the red on the wings well developed), in the Bern 
Museum, are attended by a pair of birds neither of which has 
any black on the throat; but the latter may not be the actual 
parents. 
Carduelis elegans, Goldfinch.—A common bird in the valleys, 
Several pairs of large beautifully bright birds, with white cheeks, 
about the chestnuts in the Munster Terrasse at Bern. This 
? terrace is a favourite place for birds of several species, and nesting- 
si boxes have been put up by an Ornithological Society. Many 
¢? pairs about the Hotel Bellevue grounds at Thun. A good many 
a among the fruit trees at Meiringen, and abundant in the orchards 
about Stanz. 
Serinus hortulanus, Serin Finch.—A pair frequenting the trees 
_ in the hotel garden at Thun, where the curious sibilant song of 
___ the male could be heard—the latter a beautifuliy bright bird, 
: with forehead and lines on the face very yellow, flew down and 
= settled on the ground within three or four yards of where I was 
> Nstanding. One clutch of eggs in the Bern Museum are marked 
with large patches of reddish suffusion, similar to that seen in 
those of the Chaffinch. 

Chrysomitris citrinella, Citril Finch.—A fine male was singing 
on the roof-ridge of a hay chalet on the Gerschni Alp. He after- 
wards settled on a big rock, and gave me an extended view at close 
quarters before he flew off towards the pines. The most con- 

: spicuous features of the cock Citril Finch are the comparatively 
* long bill, grey cheeks, and the yellow and almost black bars on 
i the wings. The song was very curious, rather grating, something 
linnetish about it, and yet different to anything I had heard 
sf before, and I could not put it down on paper satisfactorily. 
Passer domesticus, House Sparrow.—It was a pleasure to find 
‘ oneself in a district where the Sparrow was scarce. ‘There were 
ie a few at Thun and Interlaken, more in Bern, of course, and 
iE some about the pier at Stansstad. A pair were nesting, with 
characteristic impudence, in a hole in the rock in the middle of 
the inscription on the Lion monument at Lucerne, an untidy bit 
of nesting material hiding some of the letters. 
x Fringilla celebs, Chaffinch.—A common bird, with a con- 
2 siderable range in altitude. Common and in song at Bern, Thun, 
Interlaken, and Meiringen. At the last named it sung its ordinary 
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song, but at Thun and Interlaken it almost constantly used the 
Wood Wren-like prelude (which I have heard in some parts of 
England also). At Thun the strain was peculiarly full, loud, and 
rich (18th June). In the pines near the Miigis Alp (4000 —5000 ft.) 
we heard it, and on the Engstlen Alp, also daily in the scattered 
pines at the edge. One remarkably fine male, which was singing 
on a pine standing below me on a slope, was the brightest I ever 
saw. Colours decidedly pale and very bright. Breast lovely pink, 
with more of this tint and less of the salmon-colour than our 
bird has. Still in full song at Stansstad on the 28th. 

Tanota linaria, Mealy Redpolil.—Mr. Howard Saunders doubts 
if the Mealy Redpoll reaches below 58° N. latitude, and says, “for 
the bird found breeding in the mountain regions of Central Europe 


‘is, probably, our Lesser Redpoll” (Ill. Manual of Brit. Birds). 


I think this statement should be modified. It is true that Mr. 
Fowler procured a Redpoll on the Engstlen as long ago as 30th 
June, 1884, which there can be little doubt, from his description, 
was a Lesser Redpoll, and this form seems to have been found in 
other mountain localities in Central Europe; but the Mealy Red- 
poll also breeds there, and is probably at all events the prevalent 
species. Mr. Saunders refers to “‘ the fact that Mr. 8. B. Wilson 
found it (L. rufescens] nesting on the Engstlen Alp (6100 ft.), and 
in other parts of Switzerland.” I do not know if Mr. Wilson has 
the specimens now, but I find that, in his paper in ‘The Ibis’ 
(1887, pp. 1830—150) he merely includes the six specimens he 
shot on the Engstlen under the name L. rufescens, remarking that 
only one had a red breast; and he does not refer to L. linaria. 
The Redpolls in the Bern Museum are labelled rufescens, except 
one which bears the name _alnorum, but they are all pale birds. 
I can only say that the three pairs I saw on the Engstlen Alp, 
and one pair on the Gerschni Alp (sitting on the ridge of a hay 
chalet, to which they doubtless came to feed on the shed grass 
seeds), were all Mealy Redpolls, and very well marked examples 


of the species too. I spent some time in examining them, often 


at very close quarters, through strong glasses. They were large 
birds, the males very mealy above, very light-coloured underneath, 
almost white, with a lovely rose-coloured breast; females darker 
on the back. The song of these birds struck me as different from 
that of the Lesser Redpoll; I noted it down as “ zig-wig-chutta 
chutta chutta che we we.” They sang this strain from the top of 
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a cedar or a stump, and even a big rock, but the male loves to 
sing a short song while wheeling round high in the air, Before 
T found out this habit I was quite at a loss to know where the 
sound came from, The Lesser Redpoll will sing when flying 
from one tree-top to another, slanting down with expanded wings, 
but the Mealy Redpolls remained flying round and round high up 
for many consecutive minutes. This short song is “ chicki chicki 
chicki wee wee”; an enlargement of the double call-note, “‘ chicki- 
chi,” in fact. Again, to my ears, this call-note seemed to differ 
from that of our bird in tone, 

Montifringilla nivalis, Snow Finch.—Observed a party of five 
on a stony slope at top of the Joch Pass, when we were resting 
there on the 25th June, being unable to get down the other side 
on account of the depth of the snow, which was softened by the 
blazing hot sun. One or two (? females) were very like Snow 
Runtings in general appearance; but the slate-grey head, throat- 
spot, and dark mantle are conspicuous in the old male. The long, 
pointed black and white wings are very remarkable when the 
birds fly. 

Pyrrhula europea, Bullfinch, — Only observed once—viz. in 
the beech wood on the N.W. side of the Briinig Pass. 

Lozxia curvirostra, Crossbill,—Two flew overhead in the pines 
below the Magis Alp, uttering their “psit psit psit”; another 
very green bird seen there also. F’. saw one with something in 
its beak on the Engstlen, and Anderegg saw five in the pines at 
the lower end of this alp. 

Emberiza citrinella, Yellow Bunting.—Observed at Interlaken, 
where we found a nest of young near the top of a clipped spruce 
fence about three feet high, and common in the hay-fields in the 
valley of the Engelberger Aa. It seems fonder of gardens in 
Switzerland than here, and is absurdly tame; a Yellow Bunting 
fed its full-fledged young one, quite in Interlaken, within a few 
yards of us, and another strong young one had to be beaten out 
of a shrub in the hotel garden at Engelberg before we could 
identify it—at one yard’s distance. | 

E. cia, Meadow Bunting.—We did not identify this species, 
but saw, and heard the note of, a bird which Anderegg declared 
was it, and he was doubtless right. This was at Im-Hof, a known 
locality for it. | 


Sturnus vulgaris, Starling.—Some young broods, flocked, in 
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the valley between Bienne and Bern, but not seen again until we 
reached Stansstad, where one was feeding in an orchard. 

Pyrrhocoraz alpinus, Alpine Chough.—Seen on the Joch Pass 
from about half way up the west side; a flock of fifty or sixty 
~near the top. When wheeling almost like Kestrels in the air 
their tails are spread, somewhat fan-shaped, a little rounded; 
wings with widely separated primaries, more rounded than one 
would expect, and the feathers bent back at the tips. They often 
sail on motionless wings, and are no less pretty in the sunshine 
as they run actively over the grassy slopes, poking their shining 
yellow bills under the stones, doubtless in search of beetles. 
They seemed fond of feeding along the edge of the wasting snow- 
fields, as the Rooks feed along the edge of a flooded meadow 
with us. Two mobbed a Kestrel which appeared on the scene. 
Perhaps their commonest note is a short “kray,: kray,” but 
I heard, too, a short, sharp, rapid ‘‘ kurray” or “ krray” and also 
a little scream-like “‘creek.’”’ These notes are, of course, the 
result of only a short study of the Alpine Chough, but they were 
put down on the spot with the birds all round me. 

Nucifraga caryocatactes, Nutcracker.—Observed in the pines 
below the Magis Alp. Near Hohfluh, a bird which had been 
calling in the pines on a cliff near, flew overhead, and gave us an 
opportunity of observing its most peculiar flight, which is weak 
and jerky, with intermittent and irregular wing-beats; it is an 
awkward-looking bird, with its heavy head and body, and short 
tail. On two mornings on the Engstlen Alp, as I was dressing, 
I heard the “ kriaé krai” or “ kraay kraay kraay” of the 
Nutcracker, and on one occasion made out the bird on its 
favourite perch, on the top of a pine; on the other he was 
shrouded in drifting mist. ‘There is a white variety in the Bern 
Museum. 

Garrulus glandarius, Jay.—Observed in the deciduous trees 
about the Alpbach, and as high as nearly 4000 ft., where a stream 
was bordered with low trees and bushes. 

Pica rustica, Magpie-—Only seen once, viz. at Golderen, 
where one flew up out of an orchard at the back of one of the 
chalets. 

Corvus corone, Carrion Crow.—Common in the valleys; at 
Thun, Meiringen, where they would sit in a fruit tree and croak 
within a dozen yards of one, and Stansstad. A young brood 
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following the old birds at Thun, They did not come up to 
the Alpbach, but we found them at Engelberg; birds seem 
to have a higher range on this side of the Joch Pass than 


the other. 
C. corax, Raven.—Heard on the snowy mountains on the 


south side of the Engstlen See; one seen a little way up the 
Joch Pass, and a pair at the top. 
Alauda arvensis, Sky Lark,—Only seen near Bienne. 
Cypselus apus, Swift.—There must be something about Bern 
which is very attractive to Swifts. They swarm in the town, and 
their screaming is heard all day as they dash about the wide 


streets under the eaves of the houses, The upper part of the 


town stands 100 ft. above the Aare, and possibly its position 
(1760 ft.) may be the reason why the Swifts keep down to the 
level of the house-roofs to a large extent. But the Swift flies 
high. They used to scream round the Alpbach, and many were 
about the face of a cliff high above the hotel; above Golderen, 
too (3500 ft.), I saw them, No Swallows or Martins appeared in 
these places. There were many at Engelberg, and some at 
Stansstad. The screaming of the hotel colony as they dashed 
round and round over the garden will always be associated in my 
mind with a rosy sunset on the snow peaks of the Oberland as a 
chief remembrance of Bern; while now and then could be seen 
high up above them the sailing flight of their great Alpine 
relations whose scream came down faintly. 

C. melba, Alpine Swift.—As many as forty or fifty in the air 
at once round the Cathedral at Bern. Some went in under the 
eaves of the red roof, and others lower down, so they do not seem 
to be disturbed by the scaffolding of the workmen. The Alpine 
Swifts flap their wings less frequently and seem to go slower than 
the common species; but this is because they fly less hurriedly, 
and really they go at wonderful pace. ‘They almost always seem 
to fly very high, and on one blazing hot day their white under- 
parts could be seen at a great height in the violet-blue sky. - We 
saw some come slanting down to sport over the river for a minute 
or two and to dip in it; as they dipped they raised their long 


~ wings over their backs. Standing on the Munster Terrasse on 


these occasions, one had an opportunity of noting the colour of 
their backs, which is very like that of the Sand Martin’s. The 
Alpine Swift often utters a short, sharp note, “cheef,” but the 
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scream is long and rather chattering, “ ski-ki-ki-i-i-i.”. The 
nests in the Museum contained many scraps of newspaper. 

Dendrocopus major, Spotted Woodpecker.—In the deciduous 
woods near Hohfluh we saw an adult female come twice to a tree 
in which was a nesting-hole, and I could hear the “ gik gik” of 
another bird, probably the male, not far off. In a tree near were 
two more Woodpeckers’ holes. Curiously enough, in the next 
tree was a male Pied Flycatcher. 

D. minor, Barred Woodpecker.—Mr. Fowler saw one near 
_ the Reichenbach Hotel, Meiringen, with a very bright crown. 

Picus martius, Great Black Woodpecker.—Anderegg called 
our attention to the note of this species at the top of the Brinig, 
but we could not see it. 

Gecinus canus, Grey-headed Woodpecker.—I heard the 
“ha ha ha” of a Woodpecker, lower in tone and less resonant 
than that of the Green Woodpecker, just above the Alpbach, and 
in the fir and pines higher up. We met with an undoubted 
example on a wooded hillside, with fine, scattered trees, between 
the Briinig and Hohfluh. Looks small on the wing, and very 
grey-looking on the upper parts; no red visible on the head 
when it flew past below me, as would have been in the case 
of G. viridis. Greenish yellow rump conspicuous. Doubtless 
breeding in the immediate vicinity, as I saw it several times, 
getting pretty close to it, and it flew within a few yards of F. 
The “ha ha ha” was low and deep, not nearly so highly pitched 
as that of viridis, and wanting the ringing quality. 

Cuculus canorus, Cuckoo.—Heard in full song at Interlaken, 
above the Alpbach (two at once), near Hohfluh (two at the same 
time), and as late as the 23rd near Im-Hof. 

Circus cineraceus, Montagu’s Harrier.—Just after leaving the 
Obere Hasli-thal at Im-Hof, we saw a slender hawk, with long 
tail and long narrow wings, soaring at a considerable height, and 
apparently taking insects, as it constantly executed some quick 
and sudden turns and twists in the air; during these manceuvres 
its tail was repeatedly opened and closed. -After watching it for 
some time against the sky, I at last got it against the dark pines, 
and could see the colours very well in the bright sun. It seemed 
to be of a dark, blackish brown, with a rufous-brown tail, through 
which the sunlight showed when it was spread. 

Buteo vulgaris, Buzzard.— Watched one sailing round and 
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round ebeut_a rocky cliff-face among the pines near Hohfluh 
for a long time, until it settled~ sine. For full five minutes 
it circled without a single wing-flap. A rather dark bird, with 

the light pattern on the under side of the wings very much 
marked. 

Accipiter nisus, Sparrowhawk.—One seen at Golderen; another 
on the Engstlen Alp was seen twice, on one occasion as it was 
mobbed by Missel Thrushes when flying over the lake; also at 
Stansstad. 

Falco tinnunculus, Kestrel.—A pair feeding their chattering 
young on rocky cliffs at Meiringen. Seen twice half way up west 
side of the Joch Pass, and about the precipitous sides of the 
valley at Stansstad. 

Columba palumbus, Ring Dove.—A pair at Meiringen. 

Turtur communis, Turtle Dove.—A pair seen near Langnau. 
There is a specimen in the Bern Museum from the same locality. 


Perdix cinerea, Partridge.— One seen between Bern and 
Bienne. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Threatened spoliation of the New Forest.— Naturalists will be 
concerned to hear of the proposed curtailment of their happy hunting 
- grounds in the New Forest, and the destruction of about 800 acres there 
by the contemplated formation by the Government of a military rifle range 
and permanent camp. As this proposed enclosure, under the Ranges Act 
of 1891, is in direct contravention of the New Forest Act of 1877, we are 
not surprised to hear that there is considerable opposition to it. A new 
Bill has been introduced (the New Forest Bill, 1892) by way of limitation 
to the powers proposed to be exercised by the War Department, and we 
trust it may have the desired effect. Petitions are being signed in opposition 
to the scheme of encroachment and spoliation, and we are indebted to 
Mr. Herbert Goss, whose name is well known to entomolo,tists, for the 
following statement of facts, which we feel sure will be yerused with | 
interest :— 

~ “Tn connection with the petitions in favour of the New Forest Bill, 
1892, to which the signatures of persons interested in the New Forest are 
being obtained, I am frequently asked, ‘ What is the necesvity for the Bill, 
and what is its object?’ The facts of the case may be shortly stated as 
follows: —The ‘ Woods and Wastes’ of the Forest comprise about 63,000 
acres of land, the whole of which were prior to 1698 ope») and unenclosed ; 
ZOOLOGIST,—FEB, 1892, G 
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but under the authority of the Acts 9 and 10 William ITT. c. 36 (1698) and 
48 George ITT. c. 72 (1808), the Crown was empowered to enclose, and 
keep enclosed, freed and discharged from all rights of Common, such 
quantitv of land in the Forest as would amount to 6000 acres for the growth. 
of timber. By the Act of 14 and 15 Vict. c. 76 (the Deer Removal Act of 

was authorised to enclose and plant with trees anv 
quantity of land not exceeding. 10,000 acres, in addition to the 6000 acres 
already in enclosure under the authority of the Acts before mentioned. 
The powers conferred by these Acts are not repealed by 40 and 41 Viet. 
c. 121 (the ‘ New Forest Act, 1877"); but the rights of enclosure are by 
sec. 5 of the last-cited Act limited to ‘such lands as are at the date of the 
passing of this Act enclosed, or as have, previously to such date, been 
enclosed by virtue of commissions issued in pursuance of the said Acts or 
some of them.’ The New Forest Act of 1877 practically secured the New 
Forest to the pnblic, but the Act is virtually repealed by the 10th section 
of the Ranges Act, 1891 (and other Acts therein referred to), under the 
authority of which the War Department, with the consent of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, can take possession of any part of the 
Forest for military purposes, and exclude the public from the enjoyment of 
any tract so taken. Already it is proposed to take 800 acres for a Rifle 
Range and the site of a Camp, and there is nothing to prevent the exercise 
of such rights throughout the district, and the conversion of the Forest into 
a second Aldershot. Wherever a portion of the Forest is taken, the rights 
of the commoners, if they complain, will be bought up and extinguished ; 
and thus by taking different areas at different times the Commissioners 
may, before very long, extinguish the common rights and reduce the Forest 
into private ownership. It is clear that the proposed enclosure of 800 acres 
and the user of the Forest generally in the way described is in direct violation 
of the spirit and intention, as well as of the express provisions, of the New 
Forest Act of 1877. The object, therefore, of the New Forest Bill is to 
make it clear that the Forest shall not be deemed to be within the provisions 
of the 10th section of the Ranges Act, 1891, and that the provisions 
of the New Forest Act, 1877, shall remain in force. The rights secured 
by the Act of 1877, and the preservation of the Forest as an open space, 
are of the greatest importance to naturalists, artists, and the general public, 
and every possible effort should be made to secure the passing of the Bill 
- by signing petitions in support of it."—H. Goss (Surbiton). 


MAMMALIA. 


Polecat in Merionethshire.— Although, owing to the nature of the 
country, the total extirpation of the Polecat in Merionethshire will probably 
not be accomplished for many years, it may be of use to preserve the 
following records of destruction, During the severe weather of 1890-91 4 
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keeper in my own immediate neighbourhood trapped three of these animals, 
one of which I saw. A park keeper on the same beat told me the other 
day that since his arrival (in the spring of 1891) he had killed five or six 
Polecats. All three were caught within a radius of about a mile, and some 
still remain on the same ground. I saw their tracks during the late snow- 
storm (Jan. 8th). In July, 1889, 1 saw in a fishmonger’s shop at Dolgelly 
urge bundle of Polecats’ skins said to have been procured in that neigh- 
bourhood, where, however, I was told that they were much less common 
than formerly.—G. H. Caton Haicu (Grainsby Hall, Great Grimsby). 


Mus alexandrinus in Ireland.—<As this rat, which is now regarded, 
I believe, as a tropical or subtropical form of the Black Rat, Mus rattus, 
appears not to have been recorded as occurring in Ireland, it may be well 
to note that there are in the Belfast Museum two rats, labelled Mus 
alecandrinus, and described as having been caught in 1856 at Belfast, in a 
corn ship from Alexandria. They were presented by Lord Carlingford in 
1887. One of these specimens is so dark that it is probably only a faded 
example of M. rattus. The other is undoubtedly a true specimen of 
M. alexandrinus, and is accordingly of some interest, as it appears to be 
the only Irish specimen in existence.—G. E. H. Barrert-Hamitrton, 


CETACEA. 

Lesser Rorqual in Kerry.—A specimen of the Lesser Rorqual, 
Balenoptera rostrata (Fabr.), was stranded near Waterville, Co. Kerry, in 
October last. Although reported, in ‘ Land and Water,’ as a Greenland 
Right Whale, there is no doubt that it was a Lesser Rorqual—a species 
said to be of not unfrequent occurrence on the Irish coast. According to 
Mr. H. C. Simpson, at the Waterville Coastguard Station, who has kindly 
sent me a piece of the baleen, its total length was 28 ft. 3in.; girth, 
18 ft. 9in.; width of tail from tip to tip of each fluke, about 3 ft. 6 in. ; 
length of fin on back, 10 in.; length of flippers, about 2 ft. It was of a 
very dark dirty brown colour above and dirty white below. The baleen 
forwarded is yellowish white. Mr. Simpson writes that two other Whales 
were stranded within a quarter of a mile of the place where the Lesser 
Rorqual came ashore, but no authentic records of them have been obtained. 
—G,. E. H. 


BIRDS. 


The Osprey in Lakeland.—I have been much entertained by the 


naiveness with which my friend Mr. A. G. More has laid down the law as 
to the large raptorial birds which once bred in Lakeland. He had previously 
acquainted me with his intention of writing on the subject; but he really 
must not expect us to accept as tenable the solution of the problems at 
issue, which he propounds with the happiest indifference to all local condi- 
lions of life. If Dr. Heysham possessed au Eagle taken in Ulleswater, he 
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would certainly not have said that it was taken near Keswick, because the 
old doctor used his words carefully, and did not say one thing when he 
meant another. I have notes of more than twenty-four of the Kugles, old 
and young, that were killed in the neighbourhood of Keswick within the 
last century; and if Mr. More had waited until the appearance of the 
forthcoming volume on the Vertebrate Fauna of Lakeland, he would not 
only have been spared the trouble of writing an unnecessary article, but 
would have found when my notes on the Osprey in Lakeland appeared that 
I thrashed out the whole story with Prof. Newton, whose kindness I gladly 
acknowledge here.—H. A. Macrpuerson (Carlisle), 


Spotted Eagle in Essex.—lI do not observe in the January number of 
‘The Zoologist’ any reference to a second specimen of the Spotted Eagle, 
Aquila nevia, recently procured in this county. It was shot at Leigh, near 
Southend, by the Rev. R. Stuart King, on Nov. 3rd, less than a week after 
the capture of the Elmstead specimen which is now in the collection of 
the Hon. W. Rothschild. According to information communicated to the 
‘ Essex Naturalist,’ the bird had been seen about the locality two or three 
days before it was shot. It was first seen on the ground in the Rectory 
meadow. Upon being alarmed by a boy, it flew up and settled on a tree. 
The lad fetched Mr. King, who, recognizing it as an Eagle, procured a gun 
and shot it. I examined it whilst it was in the hands of the birdstuffer, 
and agree with Mr. King in regarding it as a young bird. Though Mr. 
King says it ‘“‘ was evidently weak from want of food and was very light,” 
its plumage was in excellent condition and the spots showed very plainly. 
Mr. King gives the length as 244 inches, and the expanse as 5 feet. The 
wing I found to measure 19 inches.—M1LLeR Curisty (Pryors Broomfield, 
Chelmsford). 


Pallas’s Grey Shrike in Notts and Leicestershire.—A specimen of 
this variety of the Great Grey Shrike was shot at Chilwell, near Beeston, 
during the first week in January, and may be seen at Stanley’s shop, one 
of our local birdstuffers. Mr. Browne, in his ‘ Vertebrate Fauna of 
Leicestershire,’ alludes to a specimen of this bird as having been locally 
obtained. Another was shot by Mr. W. T. Tucker, near Loughborough, 
on the 11th of January last. In the same work Mr. Browne states that he 
has no definite record of the occurrence of the Herring Gull in Leicester. 
shire. Apart from its annual appearance in the Trent Valley, I can record 
a pair as passing over the town of Loughborough on the 19th September 
last. They were flying very low down, and were easily identified. On the 
same day 1 saw a Common Tern flying over the River Soar.— F, B. 
Wait ock (Beeston, Notts). 


Parrot Crossbill in Ireland.—In 1889 I recorded the first known 
irish example of the Parrot Crossbill, as having been obtained, in January 
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of that year, in Lord Rosse’s demesne near Parsonsiown, in King's Uounty— 


(Zool. 1889, p. 181). Mr. E. Williams has since obtained many specimens 
from different parts of the country (Zool. 1891. p. 112); and now again, 
in January, I have just examined and identified two well-marked examples, 
a male and a female,—measuring fully seven inches in length, and with bills 
half an inch in depth,—which were shot on the 8th of this month near 
Mageney, in Kildare, by Mr. Herbert Richardson, and have been by him 
presented to the Science and Art Museum, Dublin.—A. G. Mors. 

[We may remind our readers that the large stout-billed race formerly 
distinguished as the Parrot Crossbill, Loria pityopsitacus, is now generally 
regarded by ornithologists as merely one of several forms which are not 
entitled to specific rank. See Mr. Saunders’ ‘ Manual of British Birds,’ 
p. 194. We take it, however, from the above remarks, that Mr. More 
dissents from this view.—ED.] 


Greenland Falcon in Achill.—On November 23rd last Mr. Jeremiah 
Trant, lightkeeper on Blackrock, Mayo, saw a “ white Hawk, something 
larger than the game Hawk”; it was perched on the rock, and when it 
started it flew away towards Achill Head. On Dec. 12th Mr. Edward 
Williams, of Dublin, received a male Grenland Falcon in the flesh, from 


Achill, probably the same bird.—Ricuarp M. Barrineton (Fassaroe, Bray, 
Co. Wicklow). 


Inherited Bird-Song.—I should like to thank Mr. Butler, in these 
pages, for his useful notes (p. 30) upon the songs of birds reared in 
captivity. Jt is obvious that some cries, such as those of the cygnet, 
duckling, and pheasant or partridge chick, are acquired by heredity; and it 
is interesting to find that in some species (e.g. Linnet) this principle is 
supplanted by mimicry. The whole matter is most curious, and is not 
without scientific value. It is to be regretted that naturalists generally 
confine their observations especially to the compilation of records of local 
distribution, without studying closely the manners of animals. Movement, 
and particularly when aberrant, not only indicates the mental qualities of 
animals,—it is also the parent of habit, and is the ancestor of physical 
character. I particularly desire information as to the cries of foster- 
nestlings, of any species.—CHaRLes A. WircoHELL (The Acre, Stroud). 


FISHES. 


Equoreal Pipe-fish at Waterville, Co. Kerry. —A fish kindly 
forwarded to me by Mr. H. C. Simpson, of Waterville, Co. Kerry, has been 
identified by Dr. Scharff, Keeper of the Dublin Natural History Museum, 
as the Adquoreal Pipe-fish, Nerophis @quoreus. It was picked up on the 
beach at Waterville, early in December, 1891, and is now in the Museum 
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of Science and Art, Dublin, where are also specimens from Portrush and 


Dingle. This species is said-to be occasionally taken on all sides of Ireland. 
Thompson (Nat. Hist. Ireland, vol. iv. pp. 240, 241) records its occurrence 
on the corn coasts of Counties Cork, Antrim, Down, Galway, and Dublin. 
Waterville, therefore, would appear to be a new locality for this species.— 
G. EK. H, Barrett-HamILton. 


Linnean Socrety or Lonpon. 


December 17, 1891.—Prof. Stewart, President, in the chair. 

Sir Walter Sendall, K.C.M.G., was admitted, and Mr. L. Rodway was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. G. C. Druce exhibited specimens of Sagina maritima, Don MS. 
var. alpina, Syme, gathered on steep rocky places’on the Cairngorms, and 
of Illecebrum verticillatum, Linn., found near Wellington College, Berks. 

Dr. R. C. A. Prior exhibited some fruits of the Baobab (Adansonia), 
and an undetermined species of palm, which had been sent from Matabele 
Land as good to eat, under the misleading names of “‘ cream of tartar fruit ” 
and “ wild orange.” He read an extract from Oates’s ‘ Matabele Land,’ 
describing the natural growth and appearance of the Baobab as observed in 
that country. 

The Hon. W. B. Espeut exhibited some nests of Humming-virds from 
Jamaica, and pointed out the variety of materials used by the same species, 
though placed in the same tree (a mangrove), the coloration in some cases 
being protective, in others not. 

A paper was then read on the occurrence of two species of Crustacea 
belonging to the suborder Cumacea in New Zealand, whence none had been 


_ previously described. The author gave the result of his dredging in the — 


Bay of Islands in the north, and in the inlets of Stewart Island in the 
south, and furnished drawings and descriptions of the species referred to. 
A paper on the development of the head of the imago of Chironomus, 
by Prof. L. C. Miall and A. R. Hammond, was read by Mr. Hammond, 
accompanied by a series of illustrations with the oxyhydrogen lantern. The 
subject was introduced by a brief sketch of the life-history of the insect in 
its three stages, followed by detailed descriptions of the head both of the 
larva and of the imago. The-history of the epidermic invaginations by 
which the imaginal head is formed within the larval head and prothorax 
was then followed out to its consummation in the development of the fly. 
The lantern arrangements were successfully carried out by Mr. Frederick 
Enock, 
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- Java of additional specimens of the rare Bush Rat, Pithechir melanurus. 
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Zooioaicat Socrety or Lonpon. 


Jan. 5, 1892.—Prof. A. Newton, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 

‘The Secretary made a report on the additions that had been made to 
the Society's Menagerie during November and December, 1891. Amongst 
these, attention was called to four Spotted-bilied Pelicans, Pelecanus manil- 
lensis, received from Calcutta, and to a second specimen of the Formosan 
Fruit Bat—a species originally described from an example received alive by 
the Society in 1873. 


Dr. E. C. Stirling exhibited some specimens of the new Australian 


= —__Marsupial, Notoryctes typhlops, and gave a short account of the habits of 


this remarkable animal, as observed in a specimen recently kept in captivity 
by one of his correspondents. 

An extract was read from a letter received from Dr. F. A. Jentink, 
calling attention to the recent acquisition by one of his correspondents 


Mr. Ernst Hartert exhibited a series of eggs of the Common and other 
Cuckoos, mostly collected by himself and reliable friends, and made remarks 
on the question of the similarity of the eggs of the Cuckoos to those of the 
owners of the nest in which they are deposited. 

A communication was read from Dr. J. Anderson, containing notes on 
a small collection of Mammals, Reptiles, and Batrachians made during a 
recent visit to Algeria and Tunisia. 

Mr. F. E. Beddard read a paper upon the Earthworms collected 5y 
Dr. Anderson during the same expedition. Amongst them were examples 
of a new species of the genus Microscolex. A second new species of the 
same genus, based on examples collected by Mr. E. B. Poulton in Madeira, 
and proposed to be called M. poultoni, was also described. 

A communication was read from Mr. R. I. Pocock on some Myriopoda 
and Arachnida collected by Dr. Anderson during the same expedition. _ 

Mr. M. F. Woodward read a paper on the milk dentition of Procavia 
(Hyrax) capensis. The author showed that Lataste’s canine has a counter- 
part in the lower or mandibular series, and described for the first time two 
small vestigial upper incisors. He concluded that the teeth named belong 
collectively to the first or milk set, and that the formulation of the incisors 
of this genus as 2 is probably due to the occasional persistence of the second 
upper milk-incisor. 

Mr. Oldfield Thomas gave an account of the species of the Hyracoidea, 


_ Of which order he had lately examined a large series of specimens. The 


author recognised fourteen species of this group of Mammals, all of which he 
proposed to refer to one genus (Procavia). Besides these, four geographical 
subspecies were recognised. A new species was described as P. latastei 
from Senegal.—P, L, Sciater, Secretary. 
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Extomotoctoat Socrety or Loxpox. 

Jan. 27, 1892.—59th Annual Meeting (adjourned from the 20th inst. on 
account of the death of H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence and Avondale).— 
—Mr. F. Du Cane Gopmany, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

An abstract of the Treasurer's accounts, showing a good balance in the 
Society's favour, having been read by one of the Auditors, the Secretary, 
Mr. H. Goss, read the Report of the Council. It was then announced that the 
following gentlemen had been elected as Officers and Council for 1892 :— 
President, Mr. Frederick DuCane Godman, F.R.S.; Treasurer, Mr. Robert 
McLachlan, F.R.S.; Secretaries, Mr. Herbert Goss, F.L.S., and the Rev. 
Canon Fowler, M.A., F.L.S.; Librarian, Mr. George C. Champion, F.Z.S.; 
and as other Members of the Council, Mr. C. G. Barrett, Mr. Herbert Druce, 
F.L.S., Captain Henry J. Elwes, F.L.S., Prof. Raphael Meldola, F.R.S., 
Mr. Edward B. Poulton, M.A., F.R.S., Dr. David Sharp, M.A., F.R.S., 
Colonel Charles Swinhoe, F.L.S., and the Right Hon. Lord Walsingham, 
LL.D., F.R.S. It was also announced that the President would appoint 
Lord Walsingham, Captain Elwes, and Dr. Sharp, Vice-Presidents for the 
Session 1892-3. The President then delivered an Address. After alluding 
to the vast number of species of insects and to the recent calculations of 
Dr. Sharp and Lord Walsingham as to the probable number of them as 
yet undescribed, he referred to the difficulty experienced in preparing a 
monograph of the fauna of even a comparatively small part of the world,— 
e.g. Mexico and Central America, and certain small islands in the West 
Indian Archipelago,—upon which he, with a large number of competent 
assistants, had been engaged for many years. The examination of the 
collections recently made in St. Vincent, alone, had obliged him to search 
the whole of Europe and North America for specialists; and similar 
collections from Grenada were still untouched in consequence of the number 
of workers being unequal to the demands upon their time. He observed 
that the extent of the subject of Entomology was so vast, that nothing but a 
systematic and continuous effort to amass collections, work them out, and 
preserve them, could place us in a position to proceed safely with the larger 
questions which followed the initial step of naming species; and it would 
only be by the steady effort of our Museum officials, not only to work at the 
subject themselves, but to enlist the aid of every available outside worker, 
that substantial progress could be made. The President concluded by 
referring to the losses by death during the year of several Fellows of the 
Society, and other Entomologists, special mention being made of Mons. 
Edmond André, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. F. Grut, Mr. E. W. Janson, 
Prof. Felipe Poey, Sir William Macleay, Mr. W. H. Edwards, Mr. Robert 
Gillo, and Dr. J. M. J. Af Tengstrém. A vote of thanks to the President 
and other Officers of the Society having been passed, Mr. Godman, 
Mr. McLachlan, Mr. H. Goss, and Mr. Champion replied, and the proceedings 
terminated.—H. Goss, Hon. Secretary. 


